CHINA,    HOW   LONG?

There is one consideration that weakens, though it
does not destroy, the force of these arguments. It
may be said that if any hypothesis is to be adopted,
then it is unfair and unlikely to suppose that some
progress or changes would come about in certain
aspects of life and not in another; that if I suppose
progress in land tenure and agriculture, family life
and public health, it is improbable that such changes
would be made solely from an internal impetus
within China, in isolation from foreign influences,
and it is therefore arbitrary to suppose that the
practice of birth-control would not spread too.
There is truth in this argument; but even when it has
been allowed for, the difference that it makes in the
picture is only slight.

It must not be thought that what has been said
here constitutes more than the briefest and slightest
consideration of two or three factors in the gigantic
problem of China's future. It is scarcely even a con-
sideration, but more nearly an incomplete statement.
No consideration has been given to ephemeral
problems, however terrible, such as civil wars, and
the world depression, nor to the effect of Japan's
growing domination. If not one of these phenomena
existed, the question of whether China can ever raise
the standard of life of one-fifth of the inhabitants of
the earth would still remain, and the solution would
still depend, as it depends now, not on the issue of